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ABST&ACT 

A study vas conducted to identify and evaluate ] 
effective recruitsent strategies and the effectiveness of a I 
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Learning skills 1, and 30 control students* Experimental group 
students nere interyieved in order to determine hov they vere 
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learning skills center, or by instructors* subjects vere pre* and 
post-^tested or^ The Nov Purdue Test in English* Analysis of the mean 
scores for the experimental and control groups revealed no 
significant differences in the scores* Ho evidence vas found | 
indicating that the instructional treatment brought about any I 
significant gains in the communications skills of the members of the j 

experimental group* (Author/JDS) | 
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ABSTRACT 



This practicum identifies and evaluates the recruitment strategies 
, as well as tfte measured effectiveness of Learning Skills 1, an indl- 
vidnalizedi andictatorial course offered on a short-^term basis, as 
an effective instructional mode dssigned to improve the ccmaunications 
skills of non^traditional students. 

The experimental group, consistirg of students enrolled in and 
coapXeting Learning Skills 1 (N^30) , was studied to learn that three of 
the strategies used to enroll students in the coarse had been effective. 
Also, it was learned that in terms of students' ^i^ reason for enrolling 
in the courses (2) ethnic minority mix, and (3} measured communications 
skills levels the experimental group comprised a non^traditlonal student 
population, as defined, TAe pre and post test experience of the experl*' 
mental group as measured on The tfev Ptirdue Test in Emrllsh was con^pared 
with that of a control group (N=30} to learn th&t/ as measured bg the 
analysis of covariance tedmiqut^i there was no significant difference 
between the thro groups. 

Implications axtd recowmndatlons concerning the continuance of the 
short-term course at Bl Camino College as well as further study on this 
caucus and in the naticmal comaauxtity are discussed. 
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XNTROWCTION 

Statement of the Problem 

Learning Skills 1 is a remedial skills development course result* 
ing from ^1 Camino C<xmunitg Collegers plan to meet the needs of the 
non'-traditional student. Each student in the coarse is bandied on an 
individual basis and enters into an educational contract of one 
seimsterf s duration in which he agrees to follow a system of steps 
involving chiefly audio-tutorial learning modules designed to repair 
or improve deficient skill areas. These deficient areas are identified 
by students^ sub^test scores on the New Purdue Test in English , 

The purpose of this practicm is to identify anU evaluate, through 
data comparison and interpretation, the recruitment strategies as well 
as the measurable effectiveness of Learning Skills 1 offered on a short- 
te rm (six'^week) basis as a significant educational tool in improving the 
skills levels of entering and returning non^traditional students. 

The Significance of this Study 

^any students enrolling in the commnity college enter with weaJc 
academic backgrounds. In fact, in some population areas, the acadesai' 
cally unprepared student is in the majority (Kerstiens, 19711 Hilander, 
1971; J^ollock, 1970), Many of these students are defined as ^^hlgh^-risk" 
students 

. . . whose erratic high school record, economic plight, 
unimpressive standardized test scores, and race/cultural/ 
class distinctions succeed in placing them at a distinct 
disadvantage in contention with the vast majority of 
students^ (Hoore, 1970) 
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In an effort to aid these non^traditional students, numerous 
preparatory and/or r&nedial courses and programs have been established 
by various camunity colleges* Frequently, the courses are diluted 
versions of regular college courses* Although evaluative r^seeurch 
on these type:^ of courses and programs is meager, evidence indicates 
that a majority of these raaedial courses were ineffectual in aiding 
the non-traditional student (Cross, 1976} Knoall, 1973; Losak, 1972b; 
Moore, 1970/ Roueche, 19$$}^ 

Therefore, much criticism has been directed towards cumunity 
college "salvage** programs* i>evall (196S) called these programs the 
"bugaboo in ^erican education,** for they have taken on too many tasks 
and consequently can deal effectively with but a few* According to 
Jencks (196$), the consaunity college has not served to improve the 
status of the non^traditional student in any significant way* Even 
supportive critics have suggested that the aoimunity college has retrely 
attempted self-devaluation (Cohen, 1969; Kerstiens, 1971)* 

These criticisms have mot.ivated the cctmtmnity colleges to initiate 
new and varied programs to accomodate the returning student, the 
recurring student, the culturally deprived student, the academically 
deprived student, the handicapped student, the ethnic minority student, 
and most recently the returning female student — ail of these categories 
being identified as comprising a substantial propc^tion of that group 
which is generically designated as non traditional (Cohen, 19711 Cross, 
1976; Kerstiens, 1971; Ross, 1973, Roueche, 1972, 1973 and 1976; Turn^",'^ 
1974) . 

Further, recent researchers have provided guidance and direction 
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for studies concerning instructional strategies and systems designed to 
treat non-^traditional students, and this practicim has attempted to 
dutifully apply itself to these prescriptions* For instance, WilliTtghsm* s 
(1974) and Cross's (1976) comprehensive assessments concerning compensatory 
programs state the need for more evaluative studies that will establish 
whether individualized instructional strategies axe effective in improv* 
ing the basic skills of non'traditional students. Features of the 
research itjodels they provide have been incorporated in this study* 
Losak's (1973) statement that ''the most legitimate evaluation involving 
standardized tests is postest c^miparison of scores earned by remedial 
students with scores of like students in u control group, since remadial 
students nearly always improve i ^ the end of one or two terms^ has been 
addressed in this study* Also the method of developing and assigning 
a control group utilized in this practicum should assuage the objectiops 
of those educators who vie^ the process of randomly assigning control 
groups as ^immoral because the student is beixig mani^l^ted and because 
the college denies him the benefits of the remedial efforts*'* (Losak, 1973) 
Interestingly, the control^^rouping technique employed in this study 
does not ''deny*' the student access to any remedial strategy* 

Finally, it is proposed that this two^phase study is applicable to 
and is sufficient to fulfill practicum requirements for two Nov^ Univeiy^ 
sity core jnoduies; Societal Factors and L&arning Theory axid Applications* 
Since this study focuses on strategies to identify, recruit, enf^ourage 
and prepare the non' traditional student, this practicm lies in the 
province of Societal Factors* Inasmuch as the iiistrttcticnai Jaethods 
employed are of an individualized, short'term, audio- tutorial nature. 
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this practicum also falls in the province nf Learning Theory and Appli-^ 
cations, especially because the Taschow (196B) study calls for additional 

research on short-term learning skills applications and also because \ 

1 

Cross (1976) and Roueche and Mink (1976) state the clear need for addi^* ] 

] 

tional research that would indicate the effectiveness of audio^tutorial \ 
and other mediated applications in the coimunity college curricultoi, | 

gfee Objectives of this Study j 

1 

Therefore, this study was designed to determine the degree to which ! 

!• a program designed for and addressed to the non^ traditional 
student population (later defined^ can indeed enroll these 
students, j 

2* an individualized, short'term (six'weeks in duration), audio' 
tutorial course improves the comtunications skills of students 

enrolled in and completing the course, hereinafter designated \ 

! 

learning Skills i. 1 

j 

Hypotheses 

Three hypotheses were tested* 

i* Advertising in the school newspAper, local newspapers and the 
class Schedule as well as advice provided bg school counselors 
attracts and enroZis the non^traditional student to the extent 
that more thsoi fifty percent of those students enrolled 
in and completing the course can be legitimately classified 
as non traditional according to one oi vaore of the following 
criteria^ 

a. Their pre test percentile scores on the Near Purdue Test in 
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English are below the fiftieth percentile (local norms 

(see EJjagren, 1971))* 
h* Their stated reason (motivation) for taking the course 

indicates that these students perceive a need for communi** 

cations skills improvement in order to survive or succeed 
. in other courses in the college curriculum* 
c. They are from and represent identifiable ethnic minority 

backgrounds. 

2. Students enrolled in Learning Skills 1 experience an attrition 
rate in this course that is lower than the attrition rate 
experienced by all students in all courses in the College, 

3. Students completingr Le£irning skills 1 achieve a higher jnoan 
gain as measured by pre and post tests on the New Purdue Test 
in English than students in a control group* 

Definiticms of gterjgs 

Communiaations Skills - abilities to read and write as jneasured by 
total score generated by seven sirf>-tests contained in and ccm^rising 
the New Purdue Test in English * 

Non**Traditicmal Students - "Students who fall in the lonfest third 
on traditimal te-scs of achiev&nentf who are brought to college by 
open admissions policies, who may have experienced previous academic 
failure and are fearful of low^ achievement, and who are not often 
well served by higher education** (Cross f 1976)* 

PI^EWRE 

The Study Design 

The study was designed to show whether (1) a non-^traditional student 
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populatim can he enrolled in and can complete Learning Skills 1 while 
experiencing an attrition rate that is lower than that experienced in 
other courses in the College and (2) the entire group and a/}y identifiable 
non^traditional sub'^groups (see Losak, 1973} enrolled in and completing 
the course show mean gains superior to those of a control group measured 
during the same time Intervals and on the same testing instrument. This 
design is described extensively wider the next three sub^headings of 
this practicim^ 

The Samples 

The samples involved in this study cott^rised an experimental and a 
control group^ 

Experimental Group 

The experimental group was coursed of students enrolled in 
Learning Skills 1 implemented on a short-term basis* In order to 
identify this group and to give substance to this identification, it 
is necessary to explain the recruitment and instructional strategies 
that were en^loyed to enroll and treat these students. 

X^arningr Skills 1 is a credit/no credit course offered in the 
El Camino College Learning Assistance Center as an individualized 
course offering* Based on the results of the New Purdue Test in 
English scores, other test data, and a personal interview, students 
are placed upon prescribed programs, usually of an audio^tutorial 
nature, designed to help thesn improve those specific acad&aic skills 
that are lacking or which they feel need is^rcvement* Students then 
sign a prescription-^contract and are assigned a student technician. 
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p^ho directs th&t in the use of pres^rribed proc^rams, liardware, and 
other learning materials. Throughout the contract period^ the 
contracting instructor and a student technician are always available 
to help the student and check regularly (at least once a week) on 
the progress of the student, making evaluations and recosEQendatioiis 
that ^e firritten in the student's contract folder* At the end of the 
contract period, an interview^ hetween th^ contracting instructor and 
the student is arranged, and a final assessment of progress and contract 
compliance is made hefore course credit is assigned. 

Although Learning Skills 1 had been offered typically on a 
sentesterly basis, it had ne^er been offered as a short-terra acc#Ierated 
course, rt was decided to offer the course during the 1976 fall se-^ 
master on an experimental basis. Articles in the school newspaper 
and the class Schedule as well as memoranda to school counselors were 
calculated to attract the non^traditional students that is, the student 
who was returning to academic worJc after some aisence and/or wt^ tended 
to drop in and out of school ^ effecting what might be considered an 
irregular enrollment pattern. It was hypothesized that such students 
are timid about their continuing their education on a more regular 
basis either because they are not making good use of their skills or 
because they are not able to develop those skills that make for success" 
ful learning, ^erefore, the particular emphasis in the short-term course 
was that of ii^proving ccmnunications skills (reading, writing, listening, 
notetaking and test taking skills and svb^skills related to the comau^ 
nications process) that relate to success in college classes. 
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Control Group 

The control group was developed from the student constituency 
that were enrolled in classes durJng the same time^period and were 
tested on the same instrument and at approxijuately the same intervals 
as th« experimental group* Members of the control group were not 
enrolled in Learning Skills 1 or any other course designed to improve 
coimunications skiXls* The precise methodology and procedure for 
appointing students to this groupr whose mean standard total score 
on The Jfet/ Purdue TeJt in English is comparable to that of the 
experimental group, will be explained fully in the Data Collection 
Proce d ures section of this paper 

Data Collection Prc}cedures 

The data colliScti<m processes were as follows* 
Experin^ntal Group 

2* Early in the period of the coursef each student was interviewed 
to learn the avenue that persuaded him/her to t^ke the course: 
(a) advertisement in the class Sche^le, (2) advertis^ent in 
the local newspapersr (3) advertisement in the s<^300l newspaperr 
(4) advice of a school counselorf or (5) other. In this inter- 
view each stuJent was also asked to supply his reason for enrolling 
in the course* Student responses to both questions posed in this 
oral interview were generically grouped when possible and were 
recorJeJ. 

2. During the first two days following enrollment students were 
given a pre test (New purdue Test in En<Tlish) and their scores 
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recorded^ Their lower scores on seven sub^^tests were identified 
and recorded together with the total scores they accrued. 

3. Students signed a contract to work on certain prescribed mate- 
rials for a six^eek period, during which time they completed 
at least 48 hours of work to complete the assigrment(s} * 

4, Stu<ients completing the contract were re^tested on an alternate 
form of the test that was taken as a pretest and such scores 
were recorded* 

Control Group 

!• Students taking the New Purdue Test in English as part of the 
Collegers routine testing/plac&nent program and who were pre 
and post tested during the same testing intervals as were those 
in the experimental group were identified^ . These were not 
enrolled in Learning Skills i* 

2. Inspection of enrollment records and transcripts provided 
information to segregate those students who took any other 
courses designed to repair comnunications skills during the 
testing periods from those students who had no such courses* 
Those who took any such courses were eliminated from the 
control group* A random sort was performed to produce a group 
of thirty students to he studied* pre and post test scores for 
this "refined" group were recorded* 
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Procedure for Treating Data 

In accordance with the study design and the l^potheses stipulated, 
collected data were treated to cdttain the results that follow. 
Data Relating to Hgpothesls One 

In order to determine that those recruitjnent strategies ^ployed 
to enroll students in the experimental group were indeed the avenues 
that directed students Into the course, students were interviewed to 
obtain the results tabulated in Figure I. 

Figure i 

SOURCE FHCW WHICH SWD^S LBARNED ABOUT LEARNING SKILLS 1 





Source 


JL 


% 


1. 


Article in the Class Schedule 


17 


^.0 


2. 


Other Student 


10 


^1.7 


3. 


Counselor 


10 


21.7 


4. 


The Learning Assistance Center 


4 


8.7 


5. 


Instructor 


4 


8.7 


6- 


Peer Counselor 




2.2 






/IT - 46 


100.0 



Interestingly, no student indicated that articles in the school or 
local newspapers had induced him to take the course, Howe\rer, responses 
to items i, J, and 4 indicated that at least 31 students or 67 percent 
had lesponded to specific measures or strategies that were purposefully 
d&slgned to enroll them* 

Students in the experijnentai group who also were post^tested upon 
completion of the course accrued scores that are reflected in Figure 2* 
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Figure 2 

PRE TEST EXPERIKNCB OF EXPERIMENTAL GRWP (N^30} 

Local 

* - Stan<iar<i Scores . Perc^tile Equivalent 

Range =55-121 I - $6%lla<; 

Mean = 85.4 23%il€^ 
Median =56.5 25iilA 

The mean score experience of this group Indicates that 22 students 
or 73 percent fell Iwlov the College mean of 100.0 or the 50th per- 
centile (local norms). Therefore, Hypothesis la was confirmed. 

Students indicated thei reasons (motivation) for taking the 
course as reflected In Figure 3. 

Figure 3 

STUDENT* s RgASOff FOR TAKING LEARN 11^ SKILLS 1, EmOLLBD GROUP 





Reason 






% 


1. 


To prepare for overfall acadesnic work in a ccmsunity college 


21 


45. e 


2. 


To prepare for English courses 




12 


26.1 


3. 


To prepare for overfall acad^ic work in a four^year college 


4 


$.7 


4. 


To in^rove skills related to job 




3 


6.6 


5. 


To attain personal satisfaction or developatent 




2 


4.3 


6. 


To become familiarized with college and college worJc 




2 


4.3 


7. 


To make a full-time course load to get GI benefits 




1 


2.2 


$. 


To get tetter grades in colVbge classes 




_I 


2.2 








46 


100.0 



Those students expressing perceptions that are tabulated in iteias 
If 2f 3, and ^ fs^H clearly in the category defined by Cross (1S76) and 
Roueche and Mink (1976) as students who perceive themselves as unpre^ 
pared to participate effectively in the typical college curriculum. 
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and therefore thoy exhibit one ttait associated with the non'^ traditional 
model* Since 39 students or 85 percent responded in these categories. 
Hypothesis lb was confirmed in tejons of the total group enrolled, but 
not the group ccmpletinq Learning Skills i. Ther^ore, data concern-* 
ing the experimental group per se follows* 



Figure 4 

STUDENT* S REASON FOR TJUaNO LEMiNING SKILLS 1/ MXPBRIMEHTAL GROdP 





Reason 




_1 


% 


1. 


To prepare for over-all academic work in a cojmanipj college 


18 


50. Q 


2. 


To prepare for English cotirses 




11 


30.6 


3. 


To prepare for over-all academic work in a four-year college 


2 


5.5 


4. 


To improve skills related to job 




2 


5.5 


5. 


To attain personal satisfaction or development 




1 


2.8 


6. 


To jbecome familiarized with college aad college work 




1 


2.8 


7. 


To make a full-'time course load to get Gl benefits 




1 


2.8 


8. 


To get better grades in college classes 




_0 


q.6 






N " 


36 


100.0 



Thus 32 students or 89% in the experimental group responded 
appropriately in order to confirm Hypothesis lb* 

Xn order to describe the total experience of students enrolling 
in Learning Skills 1 in terms of ethnic background and also in order 
to provide an efficient comparison Jttett^een the experience of thesB 
students and that of the entire College population, the following 

i 

four figures are displayed contiguously* 

Figure 5 

ETHNIC DIsmiBUTiaf OF STUDENTS ENROLLED IN LEARNING SKILLS 1 



Nunther Percentage 

Black 8 17.4 

Spanish Surname 13 28.3 

Asian 6 r 13.0 

All Other 19^ 41.3 

N = 46 100.0 
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Figure 6 

ETHNIC DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS C<»SPLBTING LEmtlNG SKILLS 1 

Number percentage 
Black 5 13.9 
Spanish Surname 10 27*8 
Asian 6 16.6 
JLll Other 15 41.7 

N = 36 100.0 
Figure 7 

ETHNIC DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS (XmPLBTim LEJiUNlNG SKILLS 1 
AND PRE AND POST TESTXHG Off NEST PURDUE TEST IN EUfGLISH 

NuBiber Percentage 
Black 5 16.7 

Spanish Surname 8 26 .-7 

All Other JJL 43,3 

N - 30 100.0 

Figure 8 

ETHNIC DISTRIBUTION OF ALL STUDENTS ATTENDING EL CAMINO COLLEGE 





ffumter 


pexcentage 


Black 


3^184 


U.2 


Spanish surnam 


1,226 


4.3 


Asian 


1,317 


4.7 


AmericM Zndiioi 


402 


1.4 


All Otter 


22,269 


78.4 




N « 28*398 


100.0 



It is worthy of note that Figures 5, 6, and 7 indicate that the 
total experience of these students in terms at ethnicity and also in 
terms of their experience during the coarse and data^athering sequence 
is remarkably consistent in terms of percentages. It can also he 
noted that 27 students with ethnic backgrounds (see Figure 5} enrolled 
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in the course and that 21 (see Fiffure 6} of these completed the 
course, thas occasioning an ethnic attrition rate of 30%, slightly 
under the schoolifide average for all students in all classes, (see 
Figure 9, to follotf}. Also, it can t>& noted that in terms of the 
number of ix^oritg students enrolled in the control group (see 
Figure 7) 17 students or 57 percent represent minority groups, which 
can he compared tfith Figure 8, vfbxch reveals that only 22 percent of 
the entire College popal^tim consists of minorities. Therefore, 
Hypothesis Ic was confirmed. 

Data Relating to Hitpothesis Two 

Data was obtained from the El Camino College Office of Institu- 
tional Research to provide the following information ^nd results. 

Figure 9 

a:>imsB attrxtion rate for a^\l courses taken at el camino 

COLLBGE, FALL SMESTER 1976 

Number of Students Enrolled in All 

Class Spaces in All Courses = €0,136 

Number of Students Completing Courses 

in All Class Spaces^ 41,125 

Attrition Hate = 32% 

These data and results can be compared with those listed in Figure lo, 

Ftgwca 10 

ATWXTIC^ RATE FOR SWDENTS ENROLLED IN LEAJtNING SKILLS 1 
Nuniber of Students Enrolled ^ 46 
Nund}er of Students Completing Course » 36 
Attrition Eate « 21% 
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Thereforer it is evident t±at the attrition rate in Learning Skills 1 
is significantly helcM that of the attrition rate for all courses 
taken at the College, thus confirming H^^pothesis 2. 

Data Relating to Hypothesis Three 

Data derived from pre and post testing both the experimental 
and control groups were compared to determine whether there was 
significant difference between their experiences. 

Although 36 students in the experimental group completed 
Learning Skills I, it was possible to obtain both pre and post test 
data on only 30 of the students for two reasons. FJirstf in four 
cases, students enrolled in the course had been erroneously Informed 
by counselors that, since they had been previously tested on the 
tfey Purdue rest in Snglish , they would not have to be re-tested upon 
enrolling in the course. Respecting these assurances and realizing 
that relatively ancient pre^test scores would not fairly measure 
and might well bias students* entry levels, the participant eliminated 
these students from the experimental group. Second, two students 
were a2>sent when the post test was administered and were naturally 



precluded as part of this sub-study. Therefore, 30 students ware 
assigned to this particular study and their experience follows. 



Figure U 



PRB AUD POST TEST BKPBRIBHCB OF EXPmiHBmAL GROG? (N ^ 30} 



Variable 



Pre Test 



Post Test 



Range ^ 



53 - 121 



53 - 128 



Mean = 



85.4 



95.3 



Standard Deviation ^ 



20.2 



19.4 



19 
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The control groups developed and coa^rised as previously 
discussed in this ^paper* evidenced the following experience* 

Figure 12 

Pjm AND POST TEST EXPERIENCE OF CONTROL GBOUP (N ^ 30} 

Variable Pre Test Post Test 

Range = 59 - 123 73 - 122 

Mean - 84.7 91.1 

Standard Deviation = 17^0 15*0 

The testing experience of the experiinental and control groups 
v*ere ccmtpared* utilizing the analysis op^Ttpovariance tecbzUgue.* The 
data produced an F value of 51.62 to indicate that the hypothesis 
of equal slopes, of the analysis of covarlance models was rejected 
(as F.95 - 4*00) Indicating that the slopes y&re significantly 
different fr<M one another/ thus the mean diffetrences were not 
significant as the covariant did not account for sny contributing 
effect. There fo4:e. Hypothesis 3 was rejected. 

DISa/SSION, IMPLICATIONS AND RECCmHBNDATIOl^ 

Discussion 

Since the data indicate that a majority (67%) of studmts enrolled 
in the course had responded to strategies calculatedly eo^loyed to 
enroll them, and since more than fifty percent of those students Ciom^ 
pleting Learning Skills 1 (1) registered pre test scores belw the 
fiftieth percentile (local norms) on the New Purdue Test in English, 
(2} reported that their reasons for taking the course were consistent 
with the apprehensive behavior associated with non-^aditicmal populationa^ 

20 
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Btid (3) represented ethnic minority backgrounds. Hypotheses la, b, and 
c were confirmed. Again, since the attrition rate in Learning Skills 1 
was lower than the over-all attrition rate of students enrolled in 
all courses offered CjI caucus, Nypothesis 2 was confim^. Therefore, 
it seems reasonable to conclude that the recrixitment strategies designed 
to enroll students vrho would ccmplete the course ^ere effective, 
although apparently articles in school and local newspapers were not 
iit the least Successful « enrollment instruments* 

Since the eniployjoent of the analysis of covarJLance statistical ^ 
technique in coB^jparing mean pre and post test scores derived from 
measuring the experimental and the control groups indicated no signifi- 
cant difference be^feen the two groups, Nypothesis 3 was rejected. 
Therefore, in terms of the procedure and criteria employed, there is 
no statistical evidence that would indicate that the instructional 
treatraent these students received brought about statistically measurable 
gains in their communications skills, 

The principals implication leading from this study, therefore, is 
that Learning Skills 1, offered on a sbort'^term basis is not a signifi** 
cant educational tool to be employed with non^tradltional students as 
described and identified, in this practicum* Nor does this study provide 
evidence that individualized t chiefly audio^ tutorial* instructional 
applications effectively treat the academically unprepared student — 
tiie non<-traditionai student* 

Implications at the Local Level 

To the extent that the recruitment program designed to attract and 
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and enroll non^'txaditimal students into Learning Skills 1 offered 
on a short'^erm basis is essentially effective, it is important that 
specific measures (especially adyertisejasnt in the class Schedule and 
information provided school counselors) he re^^employed at times and in 
cases that a non^txaditional population is being solicited* Thereforer 
as the College continues to offer Learning Skills 1 and other courses 
offered on a regular r sejoesterly basis, its utilization of these enroll^ 
ment strategies m^ht be encouraged. 

To the extent that Learning Skills 1 offered on a sbort^'tezm basis 
has not proved itself to be effective in raising students^ camunications 
skills competencies as measured and evaluated, the College should take 
these findings into account as it considers re^institating the short" 
term course during subsequent semesters or svnMser sessions* Additlmally r 
these pre and post test findings would imply that other self-instructional 
applications on cas^s should be reviewed with an attitude of constructive 
dissatisfaction and consideration should be given to evaluating these 
offerings* 

Implications at the Regional and National Levels 

■ 

At the regional and national leyels and as indicated in the profes^ 
sional literature, this study suggests that there are implications in 
at least three areas wbich might be worthy of note as well as substan^ 
tive direction* 

First, the fact that this study involved a short-term course 
indicates that the Taschow (196$) study's findings have not been supported 
inasmuch as Taschow found short-term ccmmmications skills instruction 
to be superior to comparable instruction, offered on a long-term (one 
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sejoester} basis. 

Second, Roaectie*s initial assessment and hopeful prediction (1976) 
tb^t self ^instructional and mediated modular learning is particularly 
applicable to and effective in treating non^traditional students is 
not, at least in terms of this study^s pre and post test measuremmtf 
supported. However, it should be noted that Rouecbe's research does 
not involve students undergoing sbort'term treatments per se. 

Third, this study is related to Cross's (1976) statmment that m;ulio* 
visual instructional modes at the conasanity college level need to be 
identified and further evaluated, especially becatzse audio-tutorial 
Instruction is relatively new^ on community college campuses and there- 
fore has not l>een ^aiuated extensively. As mare c<maunity college 
studies are completed to corroborate or diminish the findings of this 
study, perhaps some principles concernlxig audio-tutorial strategies 
will emerge and have an effect on policies directing the furtherance 
or discontinuance of their impliiaentation, 

Rec<xmi>enda tians 

The following recamoendations ^ to be pursued at the local levels 
are made in the light of the findings of this study, 

i. The recruitment strategies employed to enroll students in Zearn* 
ing Skills 1 offered as a one^semester course or for any other 
course designed for the non -traditional student should be 
implemented in accordance with those strategies found to be 
effective, 

2* Learning Skills 1 should not be offered again on a Bbort^term 
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basis unless or until (a) other measures are implemented to 
evaluate it (b) a study is conducted to determine whether there 
is a residual ^ain factor inherent in the Nei/ Purdue Test in 
English that would invalidate its use as 6t^ pre and post test 
measuring Instrument and/or (c) the present strategies or 
instrvctimal modules used to treat a student enrolling in 
Learning Skills 1 are ra^eValuated and then re^designed to 
provide a treatmfmt that is different from and hopefully 
superior to those which are presently employed* 

J. Learning Skills 1 offered cm a semesterly basis should be 
evaluated to learn whether this long-term application itself 
is worthy of inclusion in the curriculum. 

4. That the attrition rate of students enrolled in the experimental 
Learning Skills 1 course is appreciably lower than the attrition 
rate experienced in all other courses^ offered by the College 
is worthy of further research. Therefore^ it is recojmended 
that a study he performed to determine why this phenomenon 
obtains and whether there are any Implications involved in 
Learning Skills 1 applications that would affect those imple^ 
mented ^ other courses^ especially those courses that are 
designed to support the non-* traditional or academically atypical 
student. 

The following recomaendations are presented to researchers and 
practitioners in the camunity college regional and national camunity 
as matters worthy of c<Mcern and further study* 

i. Because this study negates the notion or finding that students 
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engaged in a short-term learning skills ij!iproves^t program 
enjoy greater imprcvemenc than those engaged in the typical 
learning skills Ssnprovement proc&ss, more res ea rch should be 
initiated to confirm or negate the outcomes of this study and 
to provide ioore evidence that srill compare accelerated instruct 
tlonal programs and the typical exp&rience in order to sha^ 
which is superior or which type is more effective with given 
students or objectives* 

2, This study should be replicated using the same design and 
measuring instruments and should also be replicated using 
dissimilar instrmasnts to determine whether t'la measuring 
instrument (New Purdue Test in English) is an appropriate or 
valid pre and post test measuring device, 

3, To the extent that Crosses (1976) and Roueche's (1976) obser^ 
vations indicate that audio- tutorial and/or mediated instruction 
is either efficacious or worthy of implementationr the results 
of this practiaum might be included as one study worthy of 
inclusion together with those being considered as indicative 

of student success or failure i^ the research matrix involved 
with treatment of non'^traditional students. 
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CQWITWEHT TO THE HDHTRADITIOHAL STODEHT 



Johnnie Ruth Clarke 
St. Petersburg Junior College 

College presidents have almost unanimously expressed desires to in- 
crease services to the somewhat new pool of students who include inembers of 
minority groups* women* and senior citizens* and to increase the effective- 
ness of these services. Since ;hese presidents are also seriously concerned 
with Full Time Equivalency* many have redoubled their efforts toward enroll- 
ing more nontraditional students. A major problem* however* lies in the 
fact that their comitment and fervor are often not translated downward; 
administrative enthusiasm loses its spark before it finally reaches the 
student. 

To a large extent* planning for the development of these new students 
depends on the means of assessing their talents* interests* and past achieve- 
ment. Initiating these students into the academic and social life of the 
college requires change and flexibility in staff attitudes and Institutional 
structure. Examination of personal and academic counseling techniques and 
procedures should result in scHne type of planned program for assisting the 
nontraditional student in goal selection and goal attainment. There must 
also be an examination of the present structure and content of tha curriculum 
and instructional techniques used to develop pertinent educational experi- 
ences for nontraditional students. Once comitment has been made to these 
students* the college can effectively work toward improving recruitment* 
admission* counseling^ academic planning* and student activities. 

INSTITUTIONAL COWITHENT 
The conmunity junior college has had some success in reaching the non- 
traditional student. Nearly all schools have adopted an open-door policy* 
flexible schedules* remedial and compensatory programs* special counseling 
and tutorial services* and a variety of other services. The success of 
these attempts can be seen in the increasing number of nontraditional stu- 
dents attending coinminity junior colleges* the Increasing number of these 
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students who are graduating, and the attention these colleges are receiving 
from other agencies. In spite of this, large numbers of nontraditional 
students are not making it to the comnwnlty junior college and the attrition 
rate of those who do is decreasing only slightly. This* then* points out 
the need to make greater efforts to strengthen the democratization function 
of the colleges. 

A more dynamic comunication process of institutional commitment to the 
lower echelons of the college structure is one way to attain this goal. 
Translating Institutional conmitment to the action level may be achieved in 
inany ways, for example: 

1. The chief administrator must make known to alt college personnel 
his position. If this U done in an oral presentation with a 
question and answer period* It is most effective. In any case* 
he should make sure that the message reaches all persons (includ- 
ing nonacademic staff). 

2. He should request the next administrative level tb furnish him 
with plans for translating his position into activities. These 
plans should include some me^ns of evaluating their effectiveness. 

3. The chief administrator should develop means of feedback from all 
levels* including from the students. 

4. When certain degrees of success have been reached* the chief ad- 
ministrator should have a means of giving reinforcement. 

These suggestions may appear to be too directive but experience has 
shown that many faculty members* counselors* and other staff personnel do 
not believe or understand the seriousness of institutional commitment. 
Once the institution's position toward the nontraditional student is estab- 
lished throughout* the climate for learning will improve for both the tradi- 
tional and nontraditional student. 

RECRUUMENT 

Recruitment of nontraditional students makes it necessary to examine 
many aspects of the college usually taken for granted. First> the commit- 
ment of the college must be real. All levels of authority must make it 
clear to the total college that these students are desired and that resources 
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will be available for them, loo often recruiters have found that when 
large numbers of nontradi tional students have reported for registration, the 
real problems begtn. ihe attitude of the faculty and middle level adminis- 
trators operate to ''ty^n-off" the nontraditional student. Ihe positive 
position of the college should be evident in all phases of its operation 
and the administration should periodically develop some means of testing its 
climate* 

Second, the financial aid package should be realistic and true. Unful- 
filled expectations of nontraditionals cause numerous complaints. One of 
the most common complaints is that the amount of financial aid actually re- 
iwived is not the same as that promised* Another contplaint is that the aid 
did not cover certain items which it was expected to cover. It is important 
that there be a simple and true explanation of what the college can offer 
and precisely which costs are covered. 

Work-study programs need to be handled with realism and sensitivity. 
Many of the jobs which colleges offer are beyond—and often bcneath**the 
skills of the students. The recruiter should carefully analyze each stu- 
dent's aptitudes and abilities before committing the student to a job* A 
key element in wcrk*study programs is that the work and the study relate es- 
sentially to the si,udent*s needs* A student interested in a paramedical 
wort-study program might become dejected if the "work*' turned out to be a 
dishwashing job in a hospital. On the other hand, it is important that jobs 
not be too advanced for less experienced students* Sktllful counseling may 
help the student to accept a job he or she might consider degrading* Un* 
skilled nontraditional students should be informed about actual job options 
before accepting work-study grants. 

The pivotal element in the success of recruitment efforts is the selec- 
tion of the recruiter. Recruiters of similar ethnic and social backgrounds 
as nontraditional students served will not necessarily accomplish the goals 
of the college nor will they automatically foster trust and respect from 
students. Recruiters should command thorough knowledge of the college opera 
tion* academic requirements* curriculum* and job markets. Moreover, re- 
cruiters should relate comfortably with nontraditionals. They must be famil 
iar with the various cultures and life styles and know the significant 
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Influential persons and places in the students' environment. Above alU in 
the coRipetition for students * recruiters must maintain their colleges* 
integrity. 

Recruitment Decisions 

When the college is "ready" to recruit nontraditional students* it must 
develop meaningful academic experiences for them. It must make provisions 
for uncomplicated registration and cIass assignments^ predicated on a curricu- 
lur. designed for academic success. Course structure* organization* and meth- 
ods can be so designed that the nontraditional student will have an opportun- 
ity to achieve mastery. 

Before the recruiter begins the recruiting process the college should 
consider the foUovrfng: 

1* What tj^pes of nontraditional students are desired—adults* veterans, 

women* Blacks* Chicanos* Indians* etc? 
2^ Is there enough financial assistance-^what tj^pe—how much— type of 
packages? 

3. Do recruiting materials project the image the college desires? 

4. Can the prospective student handle the recruiting and admissions 
materials? Does the recruiter know the community well enough to tap 
significant recruiting resources? Will he need help? 

5* What "^n college" students can be Involved in the recruiting program? 
6* What changes in the curriculum need to i>e made in order to accommo- 
date nontraditional students? 

7. What changes in other areas of the college need to be made in order 
to increase the retention of nontraditional students? 

8. What type of articulation pattern should be developed with high 
schools* agencies* business* etc*? 

Suggestions to Aid in Recruitment 

K Select an advisory committee of community persons to 9ive input to 
the recruitment process. Such persons should represent the alumni* 
feeder schools* present students* businessmen^ community leaders* 
pa rents ^ 

2. Use some students and faculty members in the recruitment process* 
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3. Examine recruitirient materials to see if they are readable* and 
include pictures related to nontraditional students. 

4. Build good rapport with counselors at feeder schools, 

5. Start recruitment process at junior high school level. 
6: Advertise positive aspects of the school in all media. 

7- Aim special recruitment efforts to parents or spouses of non- 
traditional students^ 
8. Publicize successful nontraditional students* 

ADMISSION Of NOMTRADITIONAL STUDENTS 
One of the major problems hindering admission^f nontraditional stu- 
dents is the assortment of various forms students must complete. These 
fonns often request information which is unnecessary, and frequently in- 
accessible. Uritten directions are often vague and procedures contained 
in the catalogue are often written for admission officers or registrars 
rather than students. In order to complete admission requi renients , the 
student often has to make two or three trips to a college miles from his 
home territory at office hours that conflict with his working hours. All 
of these represent barriers to the admission of nontraditional students. 

The registration process itself is almost a nightmare. The formal 
procedure usually requires sophistication which these students do not pos- 
sess. Such directions as "Take this card to the young lady seated at the 
tenninar'; "This class is closed so you must select an alternative"; "Have 
you discussed this course with your departmeit?" are concepts often foreign 
to the student's previous experiences. A close examination of any admis- 
sion and registration procedure reveals much duplication of information and 
many nonessential steps- 
Words of caution—When a college accepts a commitment to open-door 
admission* in order to give it genuine value* it must be adequately funded. 
"To make open admission work* we need more extensive remedial programs* 
much smaller classes, sensitive counseling services anci adequate physical 
plant so that libraries, for example* become places in which students can 
actually read and work.*'^ Open-door admission does not have to mean high 

^Editorial, "The Case for Open Admission," Change, Sumner* 1973* Vol. 5 

no. 6, p. 10, 
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attrition^ watered-d<^n curriculum ^nd lowering of standards. It can have 
rea] meaning for students who have become accustomed to failure and U can 
make a real contribution to the college. To make the open-door policy an 
entree to success for nontradi tlonals the col1e<le must carefully study admis- 
sions procedures* counseling programs* faculty skills and attitudes, and 
financial resources* 

Suggestions for Improving Admission Procedures 

1. Develop a simple postal card for the initial admission Jtep* This 
card could ascertain the most pertinent data, such as name* address 
social security number, and other personal and academic data. Dis- 
tribute these cards where they will be accessible to the students. 
Wide distribution in the student's neighborhood and school is 
necessary.^ 

2. Develop a simple postal card reply which lists the items which the 
student should have on file before reporting for counseling and reg 
istration. A1so» please state whether you will accept the student. 
Students want an acceptance reply. 

3* Develop a simple form which can be completed at registration to 
get other needed data. The medical form and other information can 
be secured after the student is enrolled. 

4. Transcripts of students' previous academic records are often very 
difficult to secure. If it is not too much of a problem, a request 
from the college to the schools previously attended by the student 
is often more effective than a request by the studenu 

5» Do not require students to make frequent trips to tho college to 
secure acceptance. 

6. Set up temporary admissions places in the cormiunity. Publicize 
these very well; use the local radio stations. More students 
listen to the radio than read newspapers. 

7. Train all staff personnel to receive students with patience and 
understanding. More people are turned away by clerks than any 
other group on campus, the image of the college is frequently set 
by staff people. 



Suggestions for Improving Registration Procedures 

K Plan to have second-year nontraditional students help w.ch regis- 
tration. They know what the problems are and they know where a 
student can secure help, 

2, Registration personnel should be aware of some of the problems non- 
traditionals face. They should know that many of *he things they 
take for granted will be new to these students, 

3, Be sure that the language is interpreted. "Prerequisites" is a 
difficult word; "closed" may have a very different meaning; "trans- 
fer credit" may be foreign; "Associate of Arts Degree** has differ- 
ent meanings for different people; even "required" and *'electives*' 
may be misunderstood. 

COUNSELING AND THE NONTRADITIONAL STUDENT 
Counseling is a crucial area of academic life. Indeed* the first point 
of contact with the college is usually made by the student with the coun- 
selor* ^nd the initial orientation to the college is given by counselors. 
Thus* they provide the first impressions of what college is like. Unsure 
nontraditional students may be excessively impressed by the counselor's ex- 
pressions and personality. Their lack of sophistication may cause them to 
place a great deal of confidence in what the counselor does. 

This places a great responsibility on the counseling area ^nd maybe 
this is what counseling is all about. Maybe counseling should provide the 
student with a caring image of the college.. Maybe it should help underwrite 
the success of the student through careful and non-threatening diagnosis and 
placement. If counseling assumes these responsibilities* the student can 
begin to deal with his academic problem and with himself in a more realistic 
and effective manner. More learning takes place in an environment where the 
student feels wanted and accepted; therefore* the counseling area can begin 
to set the stage for the development of this type of learning atmosphere. 

At the beginning of the community junior college movement* it was rec- 
ognized that counseling had to be a vital part of the student's growth. The 
administrative structures of most colleges have almost universally includcict 
Deans of Students as part of the decision-making bocly and the counseling 
area has been fairly adequately staffed and financed. But while typically 
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counseling has been recognized as haviny a vital in student successi 
it is even more critical for the success of the nontraditional student. In 
inany conmunity colleges the role of diagnosing the academic pote.itlal and 
analyzing the past performance of students is assigned to the counseling 
area. Curriculum and instructional planning Is made more effective when it 
Is based on adequate knowledge of the clientele to be served. Therefore^ 
means of assessing the past achlev^ement of students should be carefully 
planned and cautiously Interpreted. 

Traditional assessing instruments give a fairly accurate description 
of the student's achievement in a traditional setting and predict the stu- 
dent^s success In a traditional curriculum to a fair degree of accuracy^ 
In a nontraditional curriculum> the usual kinds of assessment do not provide 
an adequate basis for developing programs to meet the academic needs of In- 
dividual students. 

An academic diagnostic program should include more than one type of 
ineasuring instrument. Because ntost testing instruments do not measure poten- 
t1al> a more accurate picture of these students' assets is achieved when some 
measures of self and social reactions are also considered. The latter mea- 
sures are very significant if one remembers that learning is enhanced when 
the student possesses positive feelings of personal worth. 

Probably the inost In^wrtant aspect of diagnosis is that t*ie interpreta- 
tlon of quantitative data concerning nontraditional students should be used 
with great caution. Diagnosis and prediction do not take into consideration 
motivation. Many nontraditional students succeed in spite of assessment 
data; many Jump gaps and H Is almost Impossible to determine which students 
win do so. Therefore* It is unfair to categorize these students on the 
basis of test data alone. In fact* it is academically more effective to de- 
velop individualized programs of studlc^s for nontraditional students accord- 
ing to their academic skills and interest. 

Counseling may have the assignment of helping students to determine their 
goals. If soi it must be remembered that these students have had little op- 
portunity for goal exploration. Therefore* some provisions should be made 
for career exploration and personal and social planning. This type of plan- 
ning Is most Important in view of the rapid changes taking place in our 
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society and nontradi tionals' lack of knowledge of the career options open 
to them. 

Counseling for nontraditional students should include an awareness of the 
following : 

K Nontraditional students may not have a backgrounc* of academic suc- 
cess and are therefore uninterested in further intellectualization. 

2. If the counselor does academic placement* the nontraditional stu- 
dent should not be sold a noncoUegiate progr^n. 

3. Nontraditional students want programs which lead toward rewarding 
goals. 

4. These students want to learn; they are different but not Ignorant* 

5. Many of these students will suffer the "stranger-complex." 

6. Listen to these students; really listen. 

7 if a student cannot articulate his or her needs, ask questions and 
let the student explain. 

When testing nontraditional students tell them why they are being 
^ tested, wnat the test is purported to yield and how the results 
are to be used. 

9. Interpret tfie test results for the students. Explain in simple 

terms and solicft'the studants' participation in the analysis* 
10* Stress only th^pQsitive aspects of the test results. Help the 
student to see his assets and to determine his needs according to 
the skills or knowledge he will need to achieve his goal. 

ACADEMIC PLANHlNG FOR NONTRADITIONAL STUDENTS 
Recent trends in curriculum and instruction at the comnunity Junior col 
lege hold great promise for the nontraditional student. Emphasis on career- 
oriented curricula* individualized instruction, learning styles* cognitive 
mapping* performance objectives* and many other in-depth approaches for meet 
ing needs of students^ all appear to offer help in structuring satisfactory 
success experiences for nontraditional students.^ 

Many colleges are thro. ing off the shackles of lock-step time sequences 
rigid gr^Jing systems and the harness of four walls. All these developments 
help to bring academ c experiences into a more realistic focus for nontradi- 
tional students. 
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A look at SQja^ of the academic planning for nontradltional students 
reveals that the stnicturin^ of curriculum programs offer more options. 
Some examples: 

1. In the continuous curriculurti > the student may begin at the level of 
his competency and move at his own pace toward mastery. 

2. In the separate curriculum ^ the sttident takes special compensatory 
courses in order to increase his personal » social » and academic 
skills to a level which will enable him to compete with traditional 
students . 

3. In the laboratory curriculum > the student pursues the same curricu- 
lum as the traditional student but has to spend additional time in 
laboratory situations with tutors. 

These examples show the basic intent of comminity colleges in planning 
for the nontraditional student. In addition to these curriculum constructSi 
a variety of systematic instructional strategies have been developed to moti 
vate nontradltional students toward more effective learning. Some of these 
strategies have been based on cognitive mappingi personality styles^ various 
taxonomlesi and concrete-abstract dirnensions^ "Modes of instruction vary 
from individual or team wom self-pacing and self-learning systems to 
discussi'^T groups and laboratories where facts^ skills* and Ideas must be 
challenged and organized* from lectures where concepts are developed and re- 
lated to problem-solving task forces or community experiences where the real 
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world is made an integral part of learning." Planning for the academic ex- 
periences of the nontraditional student has taken a variety of forms. Some 
degree of success can be demonstrated by most colleges using any nuirtber of 
these approaches* The more elaborate evaluation of academic planning is 
still to be dene. 

One of the most critical areas of planning learning experience<; for non 
traditional students is in teacher training. The community college instruc- 
tor often ha^ had a traditional training experience and has developed a set 
of expectations for "college students" and "college teaching." This is the 

^Stanton Leggett* "Learning Program is as Multlleveled as the Building" 
College and University Business * July* 1973* Vol. Wo. 55* p. 36. 
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Critical point. !he humanizmg relationships of instructor with students 
make the real difference. Assurance of success can be attained with a warm* 
accepting* skillful teacher organizing learning experiences for students. 

The literature today contains a wealth of information on appropriate 
curriculum and instructional strategies for helping the unsuccessful stu- 
dent. Yet there is a dearth of material on teacher behavior and» as 
Benjamin Bloom has pointed out* how instructors behave toward students 
rather than their intellectual qualifications makes the real difference. 
The need for helping faculty to learn how to teach is great or greater than 
the need to help students learn. 

The training (either in-service or graduate school) of teachers who can 
make a difference must include developing a comnitment to the mission of the 
community junior college. This should be the first step in developing an 
awareness of the teacher's own orientation to higner education and an exami- 
nation of the changes the individual has to make in order to be effective 
with nontraditional students. Traditional training and teaching procedures 
of community college instructors are predicated on assumptions aDout stu- 
dents that are no longer valid. This often frightens teachers and when 
there are no resources to draw on for help* many stop teaching and begin to 
"hold class.*' 

It is important that academic planning for the nontraditional student 
include planning for instructor growth as a prime ingredient. Resources 
should be allocated to facilitate such planning and imple»rientation. 

Some suggestions for Academic Planning 

1. Involve students* teachers* administrators* and experts in the 
planning process. 

2. Hake adeQuate Provisions for in-service training. This should be 

a continuous process in order to afford the necessary reinforcement 
needed during the initial period. 

3. Allocate adequate resources for instruction* A mix of instructional 
ingredients may be initially expensive. 

4* Examine a variety of curriculum options and include those which help 
students to achieve their goals. 
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5. Reroember that relevance in curriculum and instructional planning 
should be formulated arouno the reality of the student. 

6. Remember that nontradUlonal stu<lents expect the curriculum to 
provi ^e them v^ith experiences v^hich will t>e valuable* and they 
v^ant that value demonstrated. 

STUDENT ACTIVITIES AND THt NOHTRADITIOHAL STUDENT 
Nontraditlonal students are seldom seen in an active role in student 
activities. They feel as threatened by these activities as by the class- 
room. One of the best models for involving these students in student af- 
fairs and extracurricular activities is the one used by the athletic depart 
ment for intercollegiate sports. The coach seeks out the student and then 
determines his interest and skill. Ke introduces the new player to the 
team and assigns him teanntates^: Until he becomes integrated into the team 
he gives him special attention. So for the nontraditional student> someone 
could determine his or her interests and skills and then seek him or her 
out. Students could be introduced to the activities in their field of in- 
terest» assigned a teaninate> and checked on occasionally. 

This type of tare is necessary if one is concerned ,with the total ^^e- 
velopment of tha nontraditional student. These students know that college 
is different and they tend to be less adventuresome than the more sucessful 
student, further* as the student looks around, there are only a few stu- 
dents from his home territory or age group. Host of the students he recog- 
nizes are from groups that he has usually not been associated with in his 
previous academic or social environment. The insecurity faced in the 
classroom is carried over into other school activities. 

If the college recognizes that part of its mission is to help nontradi 
tional students develop a feeling of self-worth and confidence* it can use 
its extracurricular activities as a means of reinforcing what takes place 
in the classroom. Such efforts involve the total college in the total de- 
velopment of the student. 

S ome Suggestions 

1. Develop a strategy for involving nontraditional students in the 
student activity program. Involve students and faculty in the 
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planning and execution of this strategy., 
2. Develop a feedback mechanism so that nontraditional students can 

niake k.iov:n their satisfactions and dissatisfactions. 
3^ Develop a plan for periodic assessment of the strategy. 
4. Utilize other community resources as a means of extending campus 

activities* 

SUMMARY 

Some may object to such a large palette of suggestions for serving non- 
traditionals. what about other students? Will they be ignored in an over- 
responsive rush to help nontraditionals? The answer is that nurturing these 
students raises the level of consciousness for everyone involved*— adminis- 
trators* faculty, students, and cofnmtinity--by iinplententlng Into action the 
democratic function of the community junior college. Linking lines of com- 
murtication between presidents and students they serve will benefit the entire 
college community; formulating realistic and accurate models of assessment 
for counselors will improve the planning and awareness phase of the entire 
college program* and casting a hard look at curriculum and its impact on non- 
traditionals will provide curriculum guidelines for all students. Total In- 
stitutional commitment to nontraditional students* bolstered by appropriate 
changes in r£vruitment* admission* counseling, academic planning* and stu- 
dent activities* will eventually benefit all. 
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